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something of many, Rousseau declares himself on the
intensive side. TeacJi a little, and that little well. But
this teaching is to proceed as far as possible by the way
of nature, and is to be conducted as far as may be with-
out books. ' I hate books/ Rousseau cries ; * they only
teach people to talk about what they do not understand.
We must rely on the child's natural thirst for knowledge.
The world of intellect is as yet unknown to the child, his
thoughts do not reach farther than hiS eyes? his under-
standing only extends as far as the space that he can
measure. In the first activity of the intellect the senses
must be the guides. The child's book is the world, and
facts are the objects of instruction. Direct the atten-
tion of your pupil to the appearances of nature, and he
will soon begin to desire knowledge, but if you wish to
stimulate that desire you must not be too ready to satisfy
it. Ask your pupil questions which are at the level of
his comprehension, and let him answer them by himself
Then if he comes to possess knowledge it will not be
because you had put it in his mind, but because he has
won it by himself. Let him not learn science^ let him
find it out by himself. If you allow authority to take the
place of reason in his eyes, he*will never use reason, he
will only be the plaything of other people's views.

Using such methods as these, which are singularly in
accordance with the best means of teaching employed in
our own day, as they have been popularised by Pestalozzi
and Frobel, Rousseau advises us to teach our pupil geo-
metry, astronomy, geography, and physics. Astronomy is to
be taught by observation of the heavens, and geometry in
the same manner. Emile receives practical instruction in*
geography by having to find his way home from the centre
of-a thick forest at dinner time. He is made to interest
himself in physics by the movements of an artificial duck